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| Spent in retirement at Brussels. Her two 
| daughters also sang in public, but in the 
end took the veil. Haydn’s ‘ Creation’ was 
the work in which above all Mme Lemmens- 
Sherrington excelled. She was among those 
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Ea to the cana. at the bene address. | Stanier Clarke, the author first of * Nau- 
| fragia, or Historical Memoirs of Shipwrecks 
| (1805), then, in 1809, of a ‘ Life of Nelson,’ 
| and lastly of a ‘Life of James II from the 
| Stuart MSS. at Carlton House.’ The turn 
| of Clarke’s mind towards nautical history 
| and biography arose from his having been a 
| chaplain to the Royal Navy in his early man- 
hood. He served in the Channel Fleet on 
board the Impetueux for three or four years, 
and published a volume of the Sermons de- 
livered during that time. His career as a 


ublished every | Who helped to introduce Wagner to the Eng- 
treet, London, | lish public, and in 1876 took part in the first 
in England of Bach’s High 








Memorabilia. 


A MINOR centenary, which will stir mem- 
ories among the more elderly lovers of 

falls next week—on Oct. 4, the birth- 
day of Madame Helen Lemmens-Sherrington. 
Mr, Henry Davey has supplied the notice cf 
her in the ‘D.N.B.’ She was a Lancashire 
girl, daughter of John Sherrington, manager 





of a mill owned by his father, and a Roman 
Catholic; and her mother had begun a career 
as professional singer, but relinquished it 
on her marriage. She was born at a moment 
of misfortune, her family having been ruined 
by a bank failure, and when she was still a 
small child, left England with her family 
for Rotterdam, where her father had obtained 
work. There under her mother’s teaching, 
Helen soon developed a fine soprano voice, 
and as a child delighted the congregation of 
the Catholic church by her singing. At 
eighteen she went to the Brussels conserva- 
toire, and in 1855 received the first prize for 
singing and elocution. She was becoming 
well-known as a concert singer abroad, when 
in 1856 she was persuaded by her fiancé, 
Nicolas Jacques Lemmens, an organist, to 
come to England. She soon made a name 
here, and that especially as a concert singer, 
though for some years she also sang in opera. 
The mother of seven children, she was the 
chief support of her family, for her husband 
had but small success in England on his own 


Belg In 1881 it was decided to return to | 1 


ium, and Mme Lemmens-Sherrington 


accepted a post as teacher at the Brussels in the Setiien Suctens. 


conservatoire. Just before she took up the 
work, her husband died. With occasional 
visits to England, when she sang nearly as 
beautifully as ever, she remained teaching 
at the conservatoire till 1891. Later she 
taught for a time in London and in Manches- 
ter. Her last public appearance was on Nov. 
1, 1894, at Manchester, when she sang in 
Haydn’s ‘ Creation.’ Her last years were 
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naval chaplain was brought to an end by 
his being introduced to the Prince of Wales, 
who made him his domestic chaplain and lib- 
rarian, In this capacity he did a good deal 
of literary work beside writing the books 
mentioned ; in particular, with the aid of J. 
McArthur, he founded and ran the Naval 
Chronicle, a monthly magazine which en- 
dured for twenty years, 

The ‘ Life of Nelson,’ his best known work, 
was the subject of a note in our columns by 
Mr. B. Bensley, son of the printer of the 
book, at 3S. viii. 263 (Sept. 30, 1865). We 


| are told that two copies of the work were 
| printed on vellum, 


one for Mr. Davison, the appropriation of the 
other (says the writer) I forget. 

Mr. Davison, I presume, took his copy to his 
in Ireland. His house was burned 


down some years afterwards. Mr. D. had in- 


| sured his vellum copy at some Dublin office for 


5001. After the fire the Directors objected to 
pay. He entered an action against them; my 
father was subpoena’d to Dublin to prove at 
the trial that only two copies existed on vel- 
um. One having been burned, of course 
only one can remain, of the destination of 
which I am ignorant; probably it is, as stated, 


Mr. Bensley goes on to counter a statement 
quoted from an Irish paper in The Times of 
Sept. 13, 1865, to the effect that a gentleman 
at Cheam, Surrey, possessed a copy of the 
book printed on vellum. The Editor of 
‘N. and Q.’ appends a note stating that he 
had seen and examined at the British 
Museum the copy printed on vellum of Dr. 
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Clarke’s ‘ Life of Nelson’; it is splendidly 
bound, he says, and kept in a case. 

Professor J. K. Laughton, who writes the 
life of Clarke in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ has noted 
that the Naval Chronicle is of very high 
authority for all contemporary naval matters ; 
and that the ‘ Life of James II,’ though “ a 
servile attempt to portray James II in 
heroic colours,’’ is valuable as containing 
portions of the King’s autobiography, of 
which the original has been lost. 


THE centenary of the opening. of the Bir- 
mingham Town Hall is to be officially cele- 
brated on Oct. 4 next. In the afternoon 
plaques are to be unveiled by the Lord Mayor 
of Birmingham inside and outside the build- 
ing, in comemoration of the work of the 
architect, Joseph Hansom, and the builders. 
In the evening there will be a celebration con- 
cert by the City of Birmingham Orchestra, 
a combined Choir composed of members of 
the Birmingham Festival Choral Society and 
the City of Birmingham Choir. 

A civic meeting-place for Birmingham had 
been planned as far back as 1827, and 
sanction to erect a Town Hall was secured in 
the Town Improvement Act, which re- 
ceived the Royal Assent in May, 1828. 
For the site the purchase of land in 
Bennett’s Hill extending from Waterloo 
Street to New Street was unanimously 
agreed upon, but the negotiations fell through 
and the Commissioners eventually bought a 
site at the corner of Paradise Street and 
Congreve Street, where the Town Hall now 
stands. On Thursday, Dec. 16, 1830, an 
advertisement appeared in The Times invit- 
ing architects to submit drawings, elevations 
and estimates. Between sixty and seventy 
architects sent in designs, and those of Joseph 
Hansom, afterwards to achieve fame as the 
inventor of the Hansom cab, were selected. 
Hansom was then a young man of twenty- 
seven; and after approving his plans, the 
Commissioners, apparently nervous at en- 
trusting so important a work to so young a 
man, first caused him to seek the advice of 
another architect of acknowledged reputation 
and later required him to act as surety to 
the builders. After some hesitation, the un- 
fortunate Hansom agreed, and after a hard 
struggle, before the building was completed, 
was made bankrupt. In May, 1834, he was 
replaced by another architect, who, when the 
‘Town Hall was opened a few months later, 
received the congratulations and praise of 
the town. Hansom was entirely forgotten. 





a commemorative booklet containing a full 
history of the Town Hall. It is lavishly 
illustrated with prints of the Birmingham of 
a hundred years ago, and with several very 
pleasing photographs of the Town Hall as jt 
appears to-day. The text has been provide 
by our correspondent Mr. BENJAMIN WALKER, 
It may be obtained from the City of Birming. 
ham Information Bureau, Council House, 


Birmingham, 1, price 1s. post free. 
[‘ the Revue d’Histoire littéraire for Aug. 
ust last, is a notice by Mr. A. Canfield 


of a study by Miss Ethel Preston, of the 
““personnages reparaissants’’—the charac. 


ters which re-appear in one novel after 
another—in the works of Balzac. Two thov- 
sand characters appear in the ‘ Comédie 


Humane,’ and of these four hundred and 
sixty are ‘‘ reparaissants.’’ The idea of this 
practice seems to have occurred to Balzac 
somewhere about 1833, at the time of the 
publication of ‘ Le Médecin de campagne’; 
the first definite example of it is in ‘ Le Pere 
Goriot,’ which was written in 1834. Thirty- 
five of the characters of this book ap- 
pear also in other books, though twelve 
of them, destined to live on, are new. It is 
to be noted that in order to bring as far as 
possible all his work within the circle of 
the imaginary world in which he was creat- 
ing, Balzac inserted personages from later 
novels into later editions of the earlier, 
either introducing them in place of others, or 


| adding their names by means of some inter 
| polation into the text. 
| list of the characters thus introduced into 


Mr. Canfield gives a 


the thirty-eight tales and novels which pr 
ceded ‘Le Pére Goriot.’ To take two or 
three examples: in ‘ Un Episode sous la Ter- 
reur,’ Ragon and Madame Ragon have been 
interpolated from ‘ César Birotteau,’ and 
two unnamed characters have received the 
names Marquis de Beauséant, and Duc de 
Langeais from ‘La Femme abandonnée ’ and 
‘La Duchesse de Langeais’ respectively. In 
‘La Peau de chagrin,’ no fewer than seven 
teen names have been given to nameless in- 
dividuals, e.g. Bianchon, who first appears 
in ‘ Le Pére Goriot,’ is mentioned instead of 
‘‘un médecin.”’ In ‘ Eugénie Grandet ’ the 
Duchesse de Chaulieu from ‘ Mémoires de 
Deux Jeunes Mariées ’ replaces the Duchess 
de Margency ; ‘‘ une actrice ’’ becomes Florine 
from ‘ Une Fille d’Eve,’ and ‘‘ un de ses con- 
freres de Paris’’ Francois Keller from 
‘César Birotteau’; and Chardin de 
Lupeaulx from ‘La Femme Supérieure’ is 


The Birmingham Corporation have issued put for ‘“‘ Monsieur de Gerente.”’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


AMERICAN STAGE HISTORY. 


[! is never easy to trace the history of the 
theatre and the biographies of players in 
early times. But it could be made consider- 
ably easier if somebody would inventory, 
with assessed values if possible, the leading 
books of reference, arranging them chrono- 
logically instead of alphabetically, as R. W. 
Lowe did in his pioneering ‘ Bibliographical] 
Account of English Theatrical Literature ’ 
(1880), of which only 500 copies were printed. 
In passing, I may say that in this country 
Joseph Knight did well by players in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ whereas the supplementary issues 
neglect them. 

In order to help students, I inventory the 
chief books which have been done on the 
American stage, on which many of the 
players were of British and Irish origin. 
Very few copies of these books were issued, 
but all those I notice are in the British 
Museum, except Mr. M. J. Moses’s ‘ Famous 
Actor Families in America’ (1906). 


Histories. 


1752-1832—‘ A History of the American 
Theatre.’ By William Dunlap (New York: 
printed and published by J. and J. Harper, 
1832: 8vo.: pp. viii. + 420: no index: dedi- 
cated to James Fennimore Cooper). Dunlap 
(1766-1839), who was of Irish descent, was a 
playwright, theatrical manager, a painter 
and historian, and is dealt with at some 
length in the American ‘ D.N.B.’ He was 
associated with Lewis Hallam (1740-1808). 
Hallam was the brother of William Hallam, 
the manager of Goodman’s Fields, of Admiral 
Hallam and of George Hallam, actor, none 
of whom is in our ‘ D.N.B.,’ although the 
family was English. When William became 
bankrupt at Goodman’s Fields, he sent over 
his brother Lewis to America with a com- 
pany which opened at Williamsburg, Vir- 
gaia, Sept. 5, 1752, in ‘The Merchant of 
yenice,” with an English actor, Malone, as 
Shylock. Dunlap considered this the first 
play done in America. But there seems to 
have béen a play in New York in 1733, and 
there was certainly one in February, 1750. 
Lewis Hallam the elder opened there in Sep- 
tember, 1753. 

1750-1860, New York—‘ Records of the 
New York Stage from 1750 to 1860.’ By 
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| Joseph N{arton] Ireland (New York: T. 
| H. Morrell, 1867: 2 vols. totalling 1,409 
| type pages: good index (ii. 711-740) of 4,680 
| references: 60 copies in quarto and 200 in 
octavo size). Ireland (1817-98) wrote, inter 
alia, a life of Mrs. John R. Duff, the 
London-born actress, in the American Actor 
Series published in London by David Bogue 
in 1882. She is dealt with in the American 
; — which also biographs Ireland him- 
self. 

1854-1905, Boston—‘ The History of the 
Boston Theatre, 1854-1901.’ By Eugene 
Tompkins, manager from 1878 to 1901: com- 
piled with the assistance of Quincy Kilby, 
treasurer from 1880 to 1901 (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 1908: 8vo.: pp. xviii + 551). 
This handsome volume contains nearly 700 
illustrations, and has an index (pp. 487-551) 
of 5,200 references. 

‘A History of the New York Stage from 
the first performance in 1732 to 1901.’ By 
T[homas] Allston Brown (New York, Dodd, 
Mead: 1903: 8vo.: three volumes, totalling 
1,851 type pages with an exhaustive index 
(iii. 623-671) of 9,900 references). This 
elaborate book, of which only 358 copies were 
issued, was originally issued in the Clipper, 
| but was rearranged and partly rewritten in 
| book form. It is a compilation rather than 
a written history, and contains a great many 
casts. 

1733-1870. ‘History of the American 
Stage, containing Biographical Sketches of 
nearly every Member of the Profession that 
has appeared on the American Stage from 





1733 to 1870.’ By T[homas] Allston Brown 
(New York: Dick and Fitzgerald [1870] 
8vo.: pp. 421. This volume is an alpha- 


betically arranged biographical dictionary, 
and includes eighty crude woodcut portraits 
and as frontispiece a lithographed portrait 
of Joseph Jefferson, to whom it is dedicated). 
The biographies are not very satisfactory. 
The book was really the genesis of Brown’s 
‘ History of the New York Stage.’ 
Player Pedigrees. 

‘Famous Actor Families in America.’ 

By Montrose Jonas Moses (born 1878), 1906. 


J. M. Buttocs. 


A YEAR’S DRAMA AND MUSIC. 


From THE Diary or THE First EaRt 
or Ecmont. 


FEW records of the first half of the eight- 
eenth century are so interesting as the 
of 





diary John Percival, First Earl of 
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Egmont, published a few years ago under the 
auspices of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission. He was a man whom, it seems, his 
contemporaries smiled at; but, as a diarist, 


he had in his turn of mind as well as in his | 


circumstances, much to his advantage. From 
boyhood he had been interested in intellec- 
tual pursuits—in fact he was a mere youth 
when he became a Fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety; he entered Parliament early and the 
most valuable part of the diary is the extra- 
ordinarily good reporting of debates. He 
was industrious in promoting good causes— 
for example, the settlement of Georgia. He 
took life seriously, was an affectionate hus- 
band and father, a careful administrator of 
his affairs, and author of several treatises. 
With all this, he lived as a man of fashion-— 
one very acceptable at Court, a friend of the 
Prince of Wales, not squeamish, though not 
outrageous, with regard to the stories he 
would tell and the jokes he would enjoy ; and 
an independent judge of men. And besides, 
he was a devoted lover of music. It was his 
one extravagance in time and money while 
he was at Oxford; and later on in London, 
full of business and the demands of society 
as his days were, he remained assiduous in 
his pursuit of it. Pepys’s music is among 
the pleasantest things in his Diary; and per- 
haps this record of a year—1734—of Egmont’s 
music, may serve as companion-sketch of a 
music lover in a following generation. 

The Vocal music club which met at the 
Crown Tavern on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays, will be much in evidence. It was 
‘“ composed of the Quires of St. Paul’s and 
the King’s Chapel with some masters of 
musick and gentlemen besides, who perform 
on musical instruments.’”’ On Friday, 31 
Jan., 1728/9, after a long debate in the 
House which he has set out with great ful- 
ness, Egmont went straight to the Crown and 
was admitted a member of the club. The con- 
certs at his own house during the winter, 
held with some intermissions on the Friday 
of every other week, assembled goodly com- 
panies. His brother and more than one of 
his friends took part, and his two daughters, 
whose voices had been carefully trained, were 
among the singers. The names of the pro- 
fessional performers are given in most cases, 
and the names of guests; one wishes that thie 
music played had likewise been noted. 

At the beginning of 1734 the diarist was in 
his fifty-first year, and had been for five 
months Karl of Egmont. Under Sunday 
[ August] 5, [1733] he enters: ‘‘ My wife and 
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I went to Hampton Court, where I kissed the 

hands of the King, Queen and Prince for 
being made an Earl, by the title of Egmont 
in the county of Cork.’’ 

He begins 1734 by going on Jan, } 
““to the Haymarket playhouse to see ‘ The 
Silent Woman.’ ”’ 

The following days brought much of inter 
est to record, but no reference to music or the 
drama till Thursday, Jan. 10, when ‘ Mr, 
Bertoldi and Signor Scalci, the oper 
singers,’’ dined with him, ‘‘ as did the son 
of Dean Perceval.”’ 

Again a gap, then on Wednesday, Jan, 23, 
the diary notes: ‘‘ Dined at home, and went 
in the evening to the Haymarket playhouse," 
and on the following day, the 24th: ‘ Dined 
at home, and in the evening went to the 
play.’’ On Saturday, the 26th, yet again: 
‘“‘ After dinner I went to Covent Garden 
playhouse’’; and on Tuesday, the 29th: 
‘““ Dined at home, and then went to Hendel’s 
opera, called ‘ Ariadne.’ Throughout the 
diary Handel’s name is spelt ‘‘ Hendel,” 
which, of course, implies the more correct 
pronunciation which old-fashioned people 
here and there, I believe, keep to, though 
the world in general now makes the name 
sound like ‘‘ handle.’’ Of Handel Egmont 
had written in 1731—telling the story of his 
rivalry with Bononcini: ‘‘ At length came 
the more famous Hendel from Hanover, a 
man of the vastest genius and skill in music 
that perhaps has lived since Orpheus. The 
great variety of manner in his compositions, 
whether serious or brisk, whether for the 
Church or the stage or the chamber; and 
that agreeable mixture of styles that are in 
his works, that fire and spirit far surpassing 
his brother musicians, soon gave him the pre- 
ference over Bononcini with the English.” 

On the last day of January, Egmont went 
for the first time this year to the Vocal Soci- 
ety, of which he was so zealous a member; it 
was the public meeting of the society and 
was much crowded. 

On Tuesday, Feb. 5, ‘‘ went to the Opera 
at the Haymarket ’’; on Wednesday, Feb. 6, 
after a four hours’ debate in the House, he 
left before the question was carried, and 
‘ after dinner went to our Wednesday Club, 
where I engaged the gentlemen to come 4s 
usual to my music.’’ 

On the Friday following there came to se 
him from Harwich one Robert Page, who had 
felt himself aggrieved by refusal of a plac 
he wanted. He had matters explained to 
him and was appeased, and then, continues 
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ont: ‘‘In the evening I carried him to 
the Opera.”’ 

Tuesday, Feb. 12, was a busy day in public 
affairs which are related at some length, but | 
about five o’clock Percival got back to dinner 
“and in the evening went to the Haymarket 
playhouse.”’ 

On the 15th: ‘I stayed all day long at 
home. In the evening | had my winter’s con- 
cert for the first time. The performers were: 
On the violoncello, Signor Caporalli, Mr. 
Pain, Mr. Withington (sic); on the violin, 
Mr. Needler, Mr. Mulso, Mr. Mellan, Mr. 
Sambroke, brother Percival, son Hanmer, Mr. 
Verner; on the hautbois, Mr. Bothmar: the 
great bass, Mr. —-. ‘The singers were Mr. 
Matheis, Mrs. Bertholdi, daughter Hanmer, 
and daughter Helena, and Signor Aragon ; 
the harpsichord, Mr. Bagnall.’’ As usual 
the performers were amateurs with a good 
stiffening of professionals. Mr. Withring- 
ton (or Widdrington) was brother of Lord 
Widdrington, and a great friend of the Per- 
civals, 


Next day, Saturday, Feb. 16, he went to 
the Crown Tavern, ‘‘ to hear the practice of 
Hendel’s Te Deum, and other music to Le 
performed at St. Paul’s on Tuesday next at 
the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy.” 
Having heard the practice, he seems to have 
had enough, for on the Tuesday he did not 
attend the Festival; he went in the evening 
of that day to Drury Lane playhouse; 
whither he went again also on the following 
Friday : ‘‘ in the evening went to ‘ The Island 
Princess’ at Drury Lane play house, where 
was shown the tallest man of all that I have 
seen. He is seven feet ten inches and half 
in height, a German by birth.’’ 

On Thursday, last day of February, he 
went ‘‘ to the ballad opera called Achilles at 
Covent Garden playhouse.’’ 

Under March 2, a Saturday, is a long 
account of the performance of a strong man, 
which he witnessed at the Haymarket 
Theatre. He lay with his head at one end 
and his feet at the other upon two chairs, 
unsupported between, and then had six men 
stand upon his body and legs. He bore them 
for a quarter of a minute, then bent himself 
down, and then up and level again, with this 
weight upon him. ‘‘ The mob of the gallery, 
not satisfied with this, hissed, whereupon he 


refused to show any other of his tricks.” | 


Then about thirty years of age, he was the 
son of a father aged 70 and a mother aged 
52 at his birth. ‘He is very fond of music 
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deep voiced Italian now here, wherefore he 
is now learning to sing.” 

In the following week, on Monday, March 
2, Percival carried his wife and daughter 
Helena to the public music at the Crown 
Tavern, and afterwards went on to that most 
important business of his life, the affairs of 
Georgia. 


Then, on Friday, Mar. 8, we have again a 
concert; ‘‘ a great deal of company came to 
i The performers were: On the 
violoncello, Mr. Dobson ; Signor Caprara, the 
great bass; on the fiddle, Mr. Needler, Mel- 
lan, Thomas Withrington, brother Perciv.l, 
son Hanmer; Sambroke, tenor fiddle; on the 
hautbois, Baron Bothmar and another; on 
the harpsichord, Signor Aragoni, Mr. Bag- 
nal; singers, daughter Hanmer, daughter 
Helena, Signora Bertholdi, Mr. Mathies. 

There seems to have been no more music 
that week, but on Tuesday, March 12: 
‘‘ After dinner I went to the Oratorio at 
Lincoln’s Inn playhouse, composed by Por- 
pora and entitled ‘ David and Bathsheba.’ ”’ 
Under May 6, 1735, is an interesting remark 
on Porpora: ‘‘ In the evening I went to the 
opera called Iphigenia, composed by Porpora, 
and I think the town does not justice in con- 
demning it.”’ 

The next entry concerning music or the 
drama is under Thursday, March 21: ‘ In 
my return from dinner [at the Castle Tavern 
after the anniversary meeting of the Georgia 
Society] I stopped at the Vocal Music Club, 
and then returned home for the night.” 

Then the following day, Friday, 22, he 
gave another concert ; ‘‘ the performers were : 
On the fiddle, Mr. Needler, Thomas, Mellan, 
Sambroke, Hanmer, Verner, Percival; bass 
viol, Mr. Withrington, Payn; harpsichord, 
Mr. Bagnal, Aragoni; singers, Aragoni and 
my two daughters.”’ 

Next day he was at the Opera House in 
the Haymarket ‘‘ to hear Hendel’s Serenata 
composed in honour of the marriage, called 
‘Apollo and Daphnis.’ The Royal family 
was all there, the Prince of Wales excepted.” 

On the 26th he went in the afternoon to 
the opera, that is after dinner, “‘ and so 
| home.’’ 

The Vocal Club at the Crown Tavern 
claimed him on the 28th, and that was his 
feast of music for that month. 

‘* Hendel’s oratorio called Deborah ” was 
performed on Tuesday, April 2, and Egmont 
| went to it. On Friday, April 5, he gave hie 
| last concert for the winter. A new name 


and goes a note lower than Montagnana, the among the performers was Washington, a 
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violoncello. 

There was a concert at the Crown Tavern 
which he attended on Monday, April 8; and 
next day he ‘‘ went to the play.’”” He was 
at the play again on Tuesday, 16—a piece 
called ‘ The Funeral.’ 


He heard Ariadne again on Tuesday, April | 
23, and next day went after dinner to the | 


music club at the Crown. ‘‘The Vocal Club’’ 
again the evening following, ‘‘ when I had 
writ my letters,’’ and then comes a -longish 
gap of absence from London and absorption 
in election and other business. 
PEREGRINUS. 
(To be concluded), 


THE ARMS, CREST AND MOTTO OF 
THE CITY OF WESTMINSTER. 


N the re-establishment of the ‘‘ City of 
Westminster ’’ with the Duke of Norfolk 

as its first Mayor, I was appointed Solicitor 
and Parliamentary Agent to the City. As it 
was known that 1 was interested in such 
matters, I was consulted as to the motto for 
the City arms and crest, and, it being a 
matter of permanent importance, I consulted 





Prof. J. Earle, then Rawlinsonian Professor | 


of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford, 
and the Revd. W. 
Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge, with a view to 
obtaining an Anglo-Saxon motto. 

Professor Skeat suggested line 658 of ‘ Beo- 
wulf,’ the oldest Anglo-Saxon poem ex- 
tant, and the oldest poem in any Teu- 


tonic tongue; (See his letters annexed in the | 


additional MSS.) 
HAFA ANDGEHEALD HUSA SELEST. 


literally ‘‘ Have and hold of houses ihe 


W. Skeat, Professor of | 


best,’’ or in modern language ‘‘ Possess thou | 


and maintain the most famous of all houses,”’ 
the allusion being, of course, to Westminster 
Abbey. 
Professor Earle, having also the Abbey in 
view suggested :— 
SEAXNA CYNE CYNRENES ENDE-M&L 


[The above note, with the whole of the 
correspondence attached to it was de. 
posited at the British Museum in 1921. 
It is now to be found in ‘ Additional 
MSS. 40, 166. H.] 


Epwarp Heron-A.ten, 





| EDMOND DUDLEY’S ‘ THE TREE OF 
COMMON WEALTH.’ 


| [NTERESTING because it was written by a 
member of a famous family, ‘ The Tree 
| of Common Wealth’ is also an admirable 
| example of the literature of the very early 


| sixteenth century, when mediaeval tradi- 
tions were being changed by the newer 
| thought. The full title of the little treatise 
is: 


The Tree of Common Wealth | A Treatise by 
Edmonde Dudley, Esq. } Barrister-at-Law 
Written by him while a prisoner in the Tower, 
in the years 1509 and 1510 and under sentence 
of Death for high Treason. 

The MS. was secured from the Earl of 
| Leicester by Stowe; then its whereabouts are 
not definitely known for some time. In 1859 
the Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross secured 
it and printed it in a very limited edition 
| at Manchester, England. 

Written probably in the hope that the 
| King would read it and be induced to pardon 
the writer, the ‘ Tree’ has some character- 
istics of a very early Book for Princes, 
although its elaborate allegory links it with 
| the mediaeval treatises. 

The Commonwealth of England, i.e., the 
| common or public weal, the good or happi- 
| ness of the nation, is represented as a great 
and mighty tree with roots and friuts. It 
has five roots all rooted in, and growing 
solely or chiefly out of, the King himself. 
The chief or tap root is the Love of God. 
The other four are: 2, Justice; 3, Truth; 
4, Concord or Unity; 5, Peace. The tree 
bears five fruits, one opening from each root 
and numbered accordingly. The chief fruit, 


| 1, is Honour of God. This may be eaten by 


i.e. ‘‘ The final monument of the Saxon | 
Kingdom ’’ (See his note also annexed as | 
above. ). 


Unfortunately, to my mind, the Roman 
Catholic pastor of Soho Square, Dean Lang- 
ton G. Vere, had been elected a Councillor 
of the new City, and he having suggested the 
bald, monkish, Latin motto Domine custodi 
civitatem, this was adopted out of compli- 
ment (?) to him. 


all, without paring or sauce, and the core 
need not be taken out. The other fruits are: 
2, Honourable Dignity, destined only for the 


| King and those to whom he gives it; 3, 


Worldly Prosperity for the chivalry or nobles 
and knights; 4, Profitable Tranquillity for 
the commonalty; 5, Good Example for the 
clergy. ' 
But the parings of the last four fruits 
must be removed, although this need not be 
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done of the Chief Fruit. The parings are: 
2, Compassion or Pity; 3, True Defence; 
4, Timely Exercise; 5, Increase of Virtue 
and Cunning, or Knowledge. The four 
perilous cores are: 2, Unpardonable Elation 
or Pride; 3, Vain Delectation; 4, Lewd En- 
terprise; 5, Subtle Glory or Glorification. 
Even after this preparation the four last 
fruits cannot be safely used without the 
sauce Dread of God, a liquor or juice issuing 
from the tap root. The chief fruit, Honour 
of God, does not need this sauce to make it 
fit for use. It will of its own virtue convert 
the poisonous and pestilential cores of the 
other four fruits into things good; as the 
core, 2, Unreasonable Elation or Pride into 
True Elation ; 3, Vain Delectation into True 
Exaltation; 4, Lewd Enterprise into Noble 
Enterprise; 5, Vain Glory into Perfect 
Glory. 

Partly a very formal sermon; partly a 
veiled comment on affairs of State and 
Church, the ‘ Tree’s’ allegory is less inter- 
esting to us than its proposed exposure of 
prevalent vices and malpractices of ‘‘ nobles, 
privy councillors, judges, the king’s officers 
and commissioners, lawyers, landowners, 
farmers, husbandmen, merchants, manufac- 
turers, handicraftsmen, artificers and lab- 
ourers, the prelates, the clerical corporations 
and bodies, the rectors, vicars, and inferior 
clergy, etc.’’ True, there is little fulfilment 
of the promise to expose the evils of all these 
classes, but Dudley apparently wished to 
write a treatise which would be of value to 
Henry VIII in his future control of Eng- 
land. Deeply religious in tone and, of course, 
over-elaborate in allegory, the ‘ Tree’ is sig- 
nificant as one of the very earliest works 
written in the England of the Renaissance 
as advice in statecraft, or as an exposition 
of the principles underlying good government 
and ensuring the good and happiness of the 
nation. The ‘ Tree’ should be brought from 
its present obscurity and known as part of 
the transition prose of the very early six- 
teenth century. 

C. M. Wesster. 

Brown University, U.S.A. 


h EWTON’S HOUSE (See ante p. 164; s.v. 

‘Memorabilia’), — At the reference 
above you refer to Sir Isaac Newton’s house 
that stood at the back of the National Gal- 
lery and was taken down a few years ago 
as being unsafe. There is, however, still in 
existence his other house and place of busi- 
ness in Fleet Street, in close proximity to 
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Wren’s Gateway to the Temple and Henry 
VII’s Palace. I do not know if these have 
been scheduled for preservation as have at 
least two other old houses close by. 


H. W. U. 


IR THOMAS TYLDESLEY OF MYERS- 
COUGH LODGE.—A curious error in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ exaggerates the age of ‘‘ the 
typical Lancashire Cavalier’’ by about six- 
teen years (‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ vii., 139). He 
was born on 3 Sept., 1612 (Rec. Soc. Lanes. 
and Ches.,’ xvi. 261, 267) and baptized seven 
days afterwards at Woodplumpton (Lancs. 
Par. Reg. Soc., xxvii., 2nd pt., p. 16), so 
that he was probably born at PMB 
Lodge. He was knighted for services ren- 
dered at Burton Bridge in July, 1643 
(‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ vii. 140 and note 23; 
Broxap, ‘Great Civil War in Lanes.,’ 28) 
and was buried in the Tyldesley Chapel 
(‘ V.C.H. Lancs.,’ iii. 416) in the parish 
church of Leigh (ibid. vii. 140; iii. 416). 
H. Ince ANDERTON. 


ERMAN MELVILLE AND THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY.—It has been 
noticed by students of Herman Melville that 
his name appeared in the original Atlantic 
Monthly announcement (Vol. i., No. 1, 
November, 1857, back cover) of prospective 
authors who were to be contributors; but no 
formal writing of Melville is known ever to 
have been published in that periodical. In 
November, 1932, the present editor of the 
Atlantic wrote to the undersigned: ‘‘ Mel- 
ville, we believe, expected to write for the 
Atlantic, but never did. How often such 
hopes have been raised in this office, only to 
die!” 
Recently, however, it was discovered that 
a bit of Melville’s writing did appear in the 
Fiftieth Anniversary number of the Atlantic 
(Vol. c., No. 5, p. 667, November, 1907)—a 
letter. It is to be found in Bliss Perry’s 
article, ‘The Editor Who Never Was the 
Written to Francis H. Underwood, 


| who first projected’ the periodical and became 
| chief assistant to Lowell, the letter is a reply 


to a request for manuscript. Since Mel- 
ville’s letters are relatively scarce, it seems 
worth while to place it on record and reprint 
it because of its connection : 
Pittsfield, Aug. 19, 1857. 
Gentlemen,— 
Your note inviting my contribution to 
your proposed magazine was received yes- 
terday. 
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I shall be very happy to contribute, 
though I cannot now name the day when 
I shall have any article ready. 

Wishing you the best success 
laudable enterprise, I am 

Very truly yours, 
H. Melville. 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
Boston. 
Joun H. Brass. 


RENCH ESTIMATE OF 


ing queries in the issue of L’Intermédiaire 
des Chercheurs et Curieux for Aug. 15-30, 
concerns the list of the sixty-two principal 
French writers since the fifteenth century, 
recently drawn up in the Musée Pédagogique 
of the Rue d’Ulm, Paris. What, it is asked, 
is the cause of certain regrettable omissions, 
commencing with Paul Louis Courier? Why 
is Verlaine admitted, and not Richepin or 
Coppée? Why Porto-Riche, and not Scribe, 
Labiche or Sardou? Why Dumas pére, and 
not Dumas fils? 


Mirbeau? And lastly, why not Jules Verne, 
perhaps the most popular writer for the 
schoolboys of his day? 

J. D. R. 


ODERN FOLK-LORE. — I do not know 
whether the following beliefs about babies 
in dreams have been noted anywhere. 

It is very unlucky to dream that a friend of 
yours has become a mother: it means that 
she will soon lose a relative or dear friend— 
the closer in proportion to the youth of the 
infant. The woman who told me of this had 
some striking instances to prove the truth of 
it. On the other hand, to dream that you see 
a friend with a baby in her (or his) arms 
presages great good luck. 

The other day I unexpectedly received a 
parcel containing shoes—to be kept or given 
away. The friend who was with me at the 
moment declared this was exceedingly lucky. 

Once or twice a kindly woman has been 
much concerned about the risks I ran by 
dropping my umbrella; and, if I have for- 
gotten something upon going out, and re- 
turned to fetch it, I have been entreated to 
sit down for a moment, and make a fresh 
start so that no ill-luck should befall me. 

The beliefs are not, of course, as far as I 
have been able to observe, seriously held, 
though I would make exception for the dream 
that someone has a baby, which my inform- 
ant evidently thought of very ——, 


FRENCH | 
WRITERS.—One of the most interest- | 


Why Alphonse Daudet and | 
Zola, and not Goncourt, Jules Vallée and | 


_ Readers’ Queries. 





—.. 


in your | STAINED GLASS IN OXFORD. — Can 


anyone say what windows are referred 
| to in the following paragraph? 

A pane of medieval glass in Oxford shows a 
congregation in Church and every worshipper 
| has at his elbow a demon a to attract his 
e 


| attention to a money bag or a letter or a pic. 
| ture. 


T. Cann HvGHEs, F.s.a, 
Lancaster. 


| MALLERIES OR MALREYS.—Can any 

reader tell me what is the meaning of 
“malleries ’’ or ‘* malreys.”” In going over 
the account-books of a Philadelphia dealer 
in lamps, 1832-1834, I find that he bought 
many dozens of these from the Union Glass 
Works of that city. They must have been 
small pieces of glass for lamps, as they sold 
for $1.25 to $3.00 per dozen, and are styled 
| in the entries as: 

Malrey Glasses, Mallery Glasses, Small Mal. 
ries, Malleries Large size, Malleries small and 
Malleries Glasses. 
| In eighteen months this glass-lamp dealer 
| bought 134 dozen of them; his other entries 
| 





showed lamp-shades, lamp-chimneys, lamp- 
globes, etc., but these ‘‘ malleries ’’ were in 
no other way described. As he bought them 
| in lots of from ten to forty dozen at a time, 
they must have been small objects. They 
| were not the prisms, or pendants, used in 
1832-34, for he always calls those ‘‘ glass 
drops ’’ in his entries. 
Any information on 
greatly appreciated by 
Harroip EK. GIiyincuam. 

Philadelphia. 


ROUSE IN THE SOUTH OF ENG- 
LAND.—In the recently published Tour 
of the Hon. John Byng, vol. i., under date 
Aug., 1782, Byng records that he spent the 
night at an inn at Bagshot and had much 
discourse with his landlord. ‘‘ On the neigh- 
bouring hills were formerly grouse. One was 
killed thereon last year and deemed a great 
curiosity.”’ 

Again, when travelling on horseback be- 
tween Poole and Wareham, ‘“ A gentleman I 
overtook added that this country was full of 
game, and that numbers of Black Cocks had 
been killed this season upon these hills, con- 
trary to the assertion of my host at Ring- 
wood who declared there was none now left.’ 


the subject will be 





A pencil note by him mentions that this re- 
fers to grouse. 
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Are there any other records existing of 
rouse living so far south as Surrey and Dor- 
getshire in the eighteenth century or, for 
that matter, at any time? 
F, Brappury. 


pee AnD LYSTER. — Who was Edward 
Lyster, whose name appears opposite the 
part of Samuel in the dramatis personae cf 
the first edition of the libretto and vocal 
score of ‘The Pirates of Penzance’ (1880) ? 
The first-night programme, contemporary re- 
views, all later librettos and vocal scores 
(both immediately altered), and all other 
available evidence, show that on that occa- 
sion (April 3, 1880) Samuel was played Ly 
George Temple (assigned in the first librettos 
to the Pirate King, which part was in fact 
originally played by Richard Temple). Any 
information possible is desired concerning 
Edward Lyster, and particularly as to why 
he appears in these first printed versions of 
the opera. 
Joun H. Brrss. 


HE BIRKHEADS OF WIGAN. — Suc- 
cessive editions of Baines’s ‘ History of 
Lancashire’ cite Kuerden’s MSS. in the 
Chetham Library (ref. quarto vol. f. 427) as 
authority for printing the date of Adam de 
Birkhead’s year of office as Mayor of Liver- 
pool as ‘‘15 H2’’ (Henry ITI); actually the 
date given by Kuerden is *‘ 15 R2”’ (Richard 
II), some 224 years later. 

The interesting point about this is that 
Adam de Birkhead was Mayor of Wigan the 
same year, 1391, an office he had previously 
held in 1380-1-2-3-7 and 8, and was later to 
hold in 1395-6-7-8 and 1405. Is anything 
more known of the career of this personage ? 
The Birkhead family continued to be promin- 
ent in Wigan affairs till early in the six- 
teenth century, when they either died out 
or migrated ; if the latter, where did they go? 


EK. B. G. 


(UARREL FOR A CROSS-BOW. — Can 
any reader inform me what quarrels 
were like? Are there any of them known to 
be preserved in museums ? 
C. B. Evans. 
Glascoed, Corfe Mullen, Dorset. 


E LANDING OF BRUTE (BRUTUS). 

—Is there any fable, other than that of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, to the effect that 
Brute landed in England? Geoffrey made 
him to land at Totness in Devon (Galfridus 
Monumetensis, i., ch. 15; Translation by 
Aaron Thompson, 1715); but Browne Willis 





(‘ Notitia Parliamentaria,’ 1715) speaks of 
those who will have it that Brute landed at 
Bridport in Dorset. Did ‘‘ those,’’ referred 
to by Willis, leave any written romance? In 
old records, Bridport has many variants, 
including Brudeport, Bruteport, Burport, 
Brideport, but, in each case, the derivation 
would seem to come from Bride (possibly 
from St. Bridgett the Ulster saint) the name 
of a local stream. 
H. A. Fry. 
45, New River Crescent, London. 


ALL OF LICHFIELD: COAT-OF- 

ARMS.—On a monument in St. Michael’s, 
Church, Lichfield, Staffs, occurs the following 
coat-of-arms : 

Argent, a fesse between three lions rampant 
gules, charged with three bezants or. The 
monument is to Charles Ball, 1692, who was 
Bailiff (now called Mayor) of Lichfield, whose 
descendants I am tracing. There is no motto 
or crest. 

A peculiarity of the charge is that the 
bezants have four fleur-de-lis or attached to 
them. What is their meaning? 

The bezants themselves, I take it, denote 
the calling of a money-lender. 


A. NEWTON. 


“ WANDERER ” PSEUDONYM: IDEN- 
TIFICATION WANTED.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. and Q.’ tell me who was 
‘* Wanderer.’’ He wrote ‘ Across Country,’ 
‘Fair Diana,’ and other hunting novels 
about fifty years ago. 
S. P. Kenny. 


HE WINDMILL IN HERALDRY. — I 
should be glad to know the name of any 
family bearing as their arms or crest a wind- 
mill. 
Leonarp C. PRICcE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


REIGN LORD MAYORS OF LONDON. 

—Where could I find particulars of 
these? I have read somewhere that a man 
named Martens, a Fleming, was Lord Mayor 
of London in one of the later years of Eliza- 
beth. He is not in the ‘ D.N.B.’—whence 1 
imagine that he was not a notable person. 
For, as Lord Mayor, I suppose he would 
have been naturalised, or the Elizabethan 
equivalent, and would count as an English- 
man. 

Are there any recognized conditions for a 
foreigner’s being Lord Mayor, other than 
those for an Englishman ? 

H. F. 
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NDREW GEDDES, A.R.A.—Will any- 
one who knows of any unpublished 
letters or other similar documents which 
throw any light upon the life of Andrew 
Geddes, A.R.A. (1783-1844) kindly com- 
municate with me at the address given below ? 


W. A. Martin. 
53, Paultons Square, London, S8.W.3. 


THE END OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 

—It is proposed to make an historical 
film, to be called ‘‘ Pricking the Cromwell 
Bladder,’’ or some such name, and dealing 
with the period immediately before, and dur- 
ing, the Restoration of Charles II. What 
are the best and most unbiassed authorities 
to consult, describing the English churches, 
Parliament, and life generally in England 
in May, 1660? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


AFFE SURNAME.—What is the origin | 
Is it French or Ger- | 


of this surname ? 
man? During the War a place called Raffe- 
court was heard of in France; in Germany 
the form ‘ Raff,’’ presumably a variant, is 
not unknown. It has been suggested to me of 
a person bearing the name that he came of 
Huguenot stock, which implies a Continental 
origin. Years ago, in Ipswich, there was a 
family of Raffes, one of whom was several 
times Mayor of the town. Is anything known 
of the origin of this family or of its des- 


cendants ? Cc. P. Hale. 


‘““ VABBATH ”? FOR SUNDAY.—Who first 
introduced this popularly confusing 
misnomer, and what, when it began to be 
used, was advanced as justification ? 
Was it originally English—or was it one 
of the fashions taken over from continental 
Protestants ? 


F. E. R. 
ANT’S DICTUM. — The saying: ‘‘ Two 
things fill me with awe, — the starry 


heavens above us, and the sense of moral res- 
ponsibility in man ’”’ (or something to this 
effect) is generally attributed to Kant. Will 
someone say if the words and the attribution 
are correct ? "nee ee i 


HE OLDEST ACTIVE GHOST.—Reading 
a scrappy but well-filled compendium of 
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Replies. 


| 
| 


WARREN : NORTH, 
(clxvi. 441; clxvii. 178). 


-ME- H. Askew refers to the marriage of the 
widow of Ralph Warren to Roger North, 
whereas the purport of this query was to 
prove that the reverse was the case, and that 
(Sir) Ralph Warren married Christina, 
widow of Roger North, who died in 1509 and 
was buried at St. Michael le Querne, London, 
and whose will of four lines names Christina 
as executrix, and says nothing of his family 
or relations. It seems certain that the fam- 
ily of Warcop was of Westmorland origin, 
as stated by Mr, Askew, and that many of 
| this name were traders in London, although 
such entries as appear concerning them in 
the probate courts are rather too late in 
date. 
In the early part of 1509, Roger North, 
| Roger Baynbrygge, Walter Blount and Nicho- 
las Warcop, of the one part, and Thomas 
| English of the other part, were concerned in 
| the settlement of the manor of ‘‘ English” 
| and lands in Newnam Morren, Ipsden and 
Nettlebed, all in Oxfordshire. It is to be 
noted that all these lands were in the pos 
| session of the Cuthbert Warcop referred to 
on p. 100 ante, who is termed cousin by Lord 
North’s sister, Joan, while his widow refers 
to a Nicholas Warcop as great-uncle to her 
children. The Harleian Society’s volume v 
| gives ‘‘ Warcop of Warcop’”’ as the founder 
of this family, but it is too vague to be of 
use. Incidentally, it seems that a family of 
the name of English or Inglish was seated 
| near that of Warcop. 
| A statement is made by Hasted that the 
manor of ‘‘ Tottington,’’ in Aylesford, Kent, 
| in 1507, came to Richard Warcup (of the 
| Cumberland family of that name), whose 
daughter married Roger North, ancestor of 
the Earl of Guilford, and that it came to 
John Warcup and then to Henry Warcup, 
| together with the manor of ‘‘ Eccles,’’ in the 
same district. Nothing has transpired con- 
| cerning this Richard Warcup, and the account 
| is incorrect in some details, as John Warcup, 
| who died intestate in 1565, was a claimant 











old ghost-stories, 1 was struck by the compara- | in about 1545 to a portion of these manors, as 

tive newness of the ghosts. Are those at | in right of his wife Elizabeth, one of the four 

Kingley Bottom, in Sussex, the oldest known? | daughters and heiresses of Robert Naylor and 

I should be glad to be told which is the oldest | Christian his wife, who had purchased them 

active ghost in England. of John Palmer, son of Thomas Palmer and 
R. | Alice his wife. 
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If 
Kentish history it may perhaps be found 
from the following wills in the Archdeaconry 
Court, now preserved at Canterbury: 1497, 
William Warkope, of Chartham; 1515, 
Richard Warcope, of Warehorne; 1525, John 
Warcup, of Chartham; 1526, Alice War- 
coppe, of Chartham, and 1527, Emme War- 
coppe, of Warehorne. — 


EZREEL’S TEMPLE, GILLINGHAM 

(clxvii. 118, 155).—There are references 
to the Jezreelites and their tower in one of 
Mr. J. Leslie Mitchell’s novels, ‘ Image and 
Superscription,’ published last year. The 
hero, whose father belongs to the sect, passes 
his childhood in Chatham. A puzzling point 
is that, although the father was a bigoted 
Jezreelite, he apparently made no attempt 
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ham’s bi-weekl 


ever, was put forward by Henry Walker, 
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there is anything in the theory of a | Richard Lodge, printed in the Transactions, 
4th Series, xvi. 1-43. 


G. H. Wuirte. 


(jROMWELL AND THE CROWN (elxvii. 


193).—According to Marchamont Ned- 
. Mercurius Politicus and the 
Publick Intelligencer, the offer of the crown, 


in 1657, was made in the Banqueting House 
on 31 March. Hobbes, in his ‘ Behemoth,’ 
gives the 


date incorrectly, putting it on 
April 9. The best edition of ‘ Behemoth ’ 1s 
that by Dr. F. Ténnies, published in 1889. 

The first ‘‘ feeler’’ on the subject, how- 
n 
May, 1655. Not only did Walker re-issue 
his piracy of Doleman in that month, under 
the title of ‘A Treatise about the Broken 
Succession to the Crown,’’ but he also re- 
marked in his news-sheet, ‘‘ Il think we may 


toenforce the tenet of long hair on his little | beg his highnesse to take the Crown.’’ 


son. The author does not explain whether 


The story of Walker’s piracies of Doleman 


this was due to the boy’s mother not belong- | was told by me in one of a series of articles 
ing to the faith, or whether the rule did not | on ‘ The Literary Frauds of Henry Walker, 


apply to children. 


the Ironmonger,’ in ‘ N. and Q.’ in 1914 and 


Mr. J. ArpaGH, at 11 S. viii. 404, duly | 1915. In 1915, at 11 S. xi. 2, the various 
noted that the Jezreelites never cut their | editions of Doleman were given, and Anthony 


hair; and that this was considered a matter | 4_ Psi - eh 
from the | Walker’s piracies traced to their origin. 


of high importance is evident 


account of an inquest which I read long ago— | 


I think it must have been some years before 
the War. The subject was a young man who 
belonged to the sect and, it was stated in 
evidence, had been accustomed to wear his 
long hair coiled up on the top of his head; 
ho whether this was the usual way in 
which the Jezreelites wore it was not ex- 
plained. During a spell of very hot weather, 
he found his hair so oppressive that he cut 
it off, but after doing so, feared that he had 
committed a mortal sin; and this so preyed 
on his mind that finally he committed suicide. 

Nearly thirty years ago an Australian told. 
me that there were a few members of the sect 
in Melbourne and that they duly wore their 
hair long; but this may have been merely a 
traveller’s tale. When I stayed in that city 
in 1907, I did not see or hear anything of 
them; but 1 did not make any enquiries on 
the subject. 

G. H. Waite. 
222, South Norwood Hill, S.E. 


PUKE OF RIPPERDA (clxvii. 152, 195). 
~—There is some account of the diplo- 
Matic activities of Ripperda in a paper on 


‘The Treaty of Seville (1729),’ being the | sauerkraut juice is good as a 


fresidential address delivered to the yal 


istorical Society on 9 Feb., 1933, by Sir 





Wood’s sources of information about 


J. G. Mupprman. 


1HE CROWN PIECE (elxvi. 461; clxvii. 
32, 68, 197).—When I wrote the query 
at the first reference, 1 was perfectly well 
aware that crowns minted since 1816 are legal 
tender. No crown pieces were struck between 
1902 and 1927, and although these coins may 
not have been specifically withdrawn by name, 
they have been included in the general with- 
drawal of silver of the old standard to be re- 
coined in the new standard. When Mr. 
Dovucias ANDERSON states that five-shilling 
pieces were still being minted last year, he 
forgets to explain that the small quantities 
thus struck are intended not for circulation 
but merely for numismatists and other per- 
sons as gifts and mementoes. None have as 
yet been minted this year. The sufficient 
proof of the accuracy of my statement that 
crowns have, as a fact, been taken in by the 
Mint, is that they have vanished from cir- 
culation. 
Rove pve Crnq BALLEs. 


HE CABBAGE AND THE VINE (clxvii. 
118, 155).—It is certainly believed that 
** pick-me-up ”’ 
after inebriation, in America. 
OLYBRIUS. 
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sleet acts | a ’ & 
T. RADEGUND: DEDICATIONS (clxvii. | Sunday in question was 22 Aug. (21 Sept., 


193).—One of the original sights of 
Poitiers (in France) is the Church of Ste. 
Radegonde, near the Cathedral. Much in- 
formation about it, and her, will be found in 
Baedeker. She was a very popular saint in 
England, and her life will be found at some 
length in Miss Arnold-Foster’s ‘ Studies in 
Church Dedications ’ (1899). Churches dedi- 
cated to her will be found at Scruton in the 
North Riding, at Maplebeck in Nottingham- 
shire, at Grayingham in 
Whitwell in the Isle of Wight, at Postling 
in Kent, and elsewhere. 


Epwakp J. G. Forse. 


There are in Kent the remains of Brad- 
sole Abbey, about 3 miles from Dover, dedi- 
cated to St. Radegund; the small village 
church of Postling, among the hills north of 


Hythe, dedicated to St. Mary and St. Rade- | 


gund ; and, formerly, a light of St. Radegund 
in the church at Teynham, near Faversham. 
According to a recent volume of Archaeologia 
Cantiana, other churches which have St. 
Radegund either as sole or joint patron, are 
at Scruton (Yorks.), Whitwell 


(Notts.). There was also a house of Trini- 
tarian Canons at Thelesford, Warwickshire, 
dedicated to St. John Baptist and St. Rade- 
gund. 


AH. “I. 
See cxlix. 174, where the following are 
given: Grayingham (Lines.); Maplebeck 


(Notts.) ; Scruton (Yorks.) ; Postling (Kent). 
Mention is also made of a double dedication 
to SS. Mary and Radegund 
Isle of Wight. 


At exlix. 144, in a review of ‘ Saint Rade- | 


gund, Patroness of Jesus College, Cambridge,’ 
the following appears : 


The cult of St. Radegund came to England 
at any rate before the middle of the ninth 
century: a very early centre was Winchester, 
and, in time, besides the nunnery at Cam- 
bridge, five English parish churches and two 
monastic houses were dedicated under her in- 


vocation, as were two cathedral side-chapels, | 


one in Exeter, and one in the crypt of Ol 
Paul’s. a1 


St. 
Cox. 
Church Street, Burgh. 
ENRY IV AT BARDNEY, 1406 (clxvii. 
191).—Wylie (‘Henry IV.,’ ii. 
mentions this visit, and gives his original 
authorities. Your correspondent, following 
Browne Willis, puts it a month too late. The 


Lincolnshire, at | 


(Isle of | 
Wight), Grayingham (Lincs.) and Maplebeck | 


at Whitwell, | 


460) | 


| 1406, was a Tuesday). A. E. §, 


([NOPENED COPIES OF BARLY 
PRINTED BOOKS (clxvii. 192; 3.x, 
‘ Boccaccio’).—Early in 1926 a German 
bookseller discovered a stock or remainder, 
consisting of some thirty copies, of a quarto, 
|‘ Bulla Canonizationis Sancti Leopoldi 
| Marchionis,’ printed at Vienna about 149 
| (Proctor 9471) which were, I believe, 
‘““unopened.’’ My copy unfortunately had 
| its edges cut by the person who bound it m 
| “solid vellum’’: but I imagine that there 
| are still some about in their pristine 
| virginity. 





S. GASELEE, 


IVES OF SAINTS WANTED (elxvii, 
193).—St. Verena, much venerated in 
Switzerland, is said to have come from the 
| Thebaid and after passing through Gaul 
| with her tutor, Victor, to have lived ina 
| cave in the Alps and to have died near 
| Zurich about 300. Her relics were deposited 


|in Vienna Cathedral by the Arch-Duke 
Rudolf of Austria in 1306. 
St. Ida, Cistercian nun, first abbess o! 


| Argensolles in the diocese of Soissons, died on 
Jan. 13, 1226. 
St. Beatus, coming from Italy, preached 
, the Gospel in Gaul, and after retiring to a 
contemplative life in a cave died somewhere 
near Laon towards the end of the third cen- 
tury. The tradition is however somewhat 
confused: he is connected with Vendéme as 
well as with Laon, and is sometimes ascribed 
| to the fifth instead of the third century. 


S. GASELEE. 


There are several saints of the names given 
by your correspondent. The following are 
particulars of the most important in each 
case. 

St. Verena.—A native of Thebes in 
Upper Egypt, who undertook a pilgrimage 
to Agannum in Switzerland. After various 
wanderings, she settled in Zuryach in the 
Aargan, where she taught the ignorant people 
and died in her cell. The accounts of her 
| are untrustworthy. 

There are nine Idas. Ida of Herzfeld was 
born in Alsace and became the wife of Egbert, 
Duke of Saxony. After his death she led 
_a life of piety, penance and charity, and fin- 
ally founded a nunnery at Herzfeld, where 
_she died about 813. , 
| Beatus, Apostle of Switzerland. According 
‘to a-tradition not older than the fifteenth 
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wntury, he is said to have been ordained at | first appeared in 1902, and was widely re- 
Rome by St. Peter and sent to Switzerland. | viewed and well-received. The Fifth Edi- 
In that country he lived and died in his | tion, revised by James Alexander Robertson, 
wave—Beatenberg—on the lake of Thun, about | was published by James Clarke in 1929. It 
112. Another Beatus led an eremetical life } has recently been somewhat displaced by Dr. 
m the Beatenberg near Coblentz. He died Moffatt’s similar translation, and by the not 
about 637. dissimilar ‘ Twentieth Century New Testa- 

A. M. CoLeman. ment.’ All these books are scholarly works, 
and, generally speaking, free from denomina. 


Heten will find what she wants by refer- | tional or theological bias. 


ting to Baring Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints’ 


at the following places: St. Beatus, vol. v., Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
pp. 136-8; St. Verens, vol. x., pp. 2-4; St. UTLER’S ‘ ANALOGY ’: BIBLIv- 
Idda, vol. xiii., pp. 96-104. GRAPHY (12 S. ii. 369; iii. 56, 197, 
T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 258). — Reading the fine appreciation of 
“Qakrigg,” Lancaster. Bishop Butler in Dr. A. E. Taylor’s recently 


published collection of Philosophical Studies 
WEYMOUTH : TRANSLATION OF NEW | (Macmillan), the subjoined sentences seemed 


TESTAMENT (elxvii. 193).—Dr. Rich- | to me to provide an answer to a part of a 
ard Francis Weymouth, formerly MHead- | query which has hitherto received none. 
master of Mill Hill School, who had previ- On the Continent Butl i 
ously published ‘ The Resultant Greek Tes- | have received serious ain, Pails ile 
tament,’ issued this book, ‘The New Testa- | explanation may be that he has too much of 
ment in Modern Speech’ in 1903. The Pre- = — — ey be 
face is dated 1902, and the author is called | 2itogether acceptable to the more religious 

- ry thinkers of countries where the Thornist 
om ow Ne — - a Botene, $e eng ory wate to the less theo- 

e book 1s an idiomatic tr ogical the mere fact that he was a prelate and 
everyday English from the text of the author’s | an apologist would be sufficient reason for not 
Resultant Greek Testament. It received high | taking him seriously .. , in the one German 
praise from such eminent scholars as the late | manual of the history of philosophy where I 
Dr. Charl Tivol Menai a Principal remember to have seen his name, he was curtly 
Sal ‘s tt bs = ciel inate dein a Semen’ as . divine whe regarded “funk of 
almond, yas y ell-fire ”’ as the principal reason for a virtuous 
many Nonconformist Churches. I should | life, while in France and Italy even his name 
think that it has been displaced, to a great | seems to be hardly known. It was quite re- 
extent, by Moffat’s Translation. Editions cently that a peg agg ee) hilosopher 

atts p | wrote to me of Butler as an author whose 
carck published 8 1909, 1913, 1924 revag y name he had only just learned, and of whom 
There is a review in the Athenaeum for he knew nothing beyond the fact that he ap- 
Jan., 1904, and also in the Bookman, Guar- | peared to have Goon a bishop. (‘ Philosophical 
dian and British Weekly. I have been un- | Studies,’ pp. 292-3). 
able to trace any others; nor can I find men- J. H. R. 
tion of the work in the more learned reviews AMES FOR THE MILKY WAY (clxvi 
such as The Journal of Theological Studies NAT52303, 407, 445; clxvii. 32, 87, 101, 
or Theologische Literaturzeitung. 122, 156, 176, 214).—Roman: Path of, or to, 
A. M. CoLeman. the Gods. 


. Turkish: Pilgrims’ Path (i.e., to Mecca 
There is a notice in the ‘ D.N.B.’ of Rich- | or Medina). 


ard Francis Weymouth (1822-1902), born at Hungarian: Way of War (because the 

Stoke Damerel (Devonport). The preface to Hungarians followed it when migrating 

the first edition of ‘The New Testament ‘n | from Asia). 

Modern Speech’ is dated July, 1902. Dutch: Vroneldenstraet (i.e., Frauen 

At the end of the fourth edition there | Huylde’s Way—the Goddess Holda, who rode 

is a ‘‘ Selection of Personal Opinions and hunting through the sky). 

Press Notices of Previous Editions.”’ These are from Grimm’s ‘ Teutonic Mytho- 

logy,’ Stallybrass’s aageeyng pp. 357 and 

‘ . , _ | 285. Grimm gives also, as a Welsh name for 
The New Testament in Modern Speech : the Galaxy  Asignsal, silver street ?’’; but 

An Idiomatic Translation into Everyday | thi ighit 6 be endeaced toda 

English from the Text of the Resultant Greek = Sage: oe y- 

Testament,’ by Richard Francis Weymouth, W. Watrer GItt. 
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JINGLING MATCH (clxvii. 192). — A 
lively and detailed description of this 
old West of England sport can be read in 


the second chapter of ‘Tom Brown’s School- | 


days.’ Briefly, in a large roped ring a 
number of blindfolded men pursued one with 
a bell hung round his neck and his hands 
tied behind him. His sight helped him to 
avoid his pursuers, while the bell betrayed 
his movements. It must have been good fun 
to watch. 
W. Watter GILL. 


HORPE MANDEVILLE: GORDON: 
TOKE: HATCH-THOKE (clxvii. 46, 
156).—A relative of mine, an old Wykeham- 
ist, has written to me the following explana- 
tion : 

The football-match, Commoners v. College, 
six a side, was played on a “ Hatch thoke,” 
the nearest Thursday to December 6th. — It 
was called “ Founder’s Commemoration” but 
the day is the day of St. Nicholas the Boy 
Bishop.—Rich. ‘History of Winchester Col- 
lege,’ 1899. 

My relative also tells me that ‘ thoke ”’ 
is a rest or a holiday; in his time at Win- 
chester, 1878-1882, Thursday was a _ whole 
holiday in the summer term, and a half- 
holiday in the other terms. 

C. B. Evans. 


“DENCE” AS A DENOMINATION 
(clxvi. 424; clxvii. 66, 138, 177).—The 
following examples may prove interesting. 

1. Paston Letters (Everyman Ed., vol. ii., 
p. 137).—John Paston, wishing his gilt bill 
(a weapon) to be attended to, suggests it Le 
given to a man capable of doing the work, 
and who visits Calais from St. Omer each 
market-day, so that he can take it with him 
and return it the next market-day ‘‘ for 12d 
or 16d at the most.” (1473). 

2. A book-binding account for Sir John 
Howard, 1467. Quoted in above, p. 40.— 
‘It’? for wrytynge of a Calendar,’’ 12d. 

3. In the Churchwardens’ Account for 
South Badsey.—‘‘ 1529. It. payyd for ij 
belle ropys xviiid.’’ ‘1623. It. for yron 
for the Clapper of the 3d. bell xxd.’’ 

In the Accounts for South Littleton.— 
“1636. To the Clarke for shuttinge [join- 
ing] 2 Belropes, xviijd.’’ 

The notation was in common use and occurs 
in the Subsidy Rolls and many wills of the 
time. The latest use of it I have come 
across is that quoted above as from the 
accounts of South Littleton, and by compari- 
son with other documents the change to 


| modern notation, Arabic figures, appears to 
| have taken place about this date, and the 
| usage dropped. 

The modern usage of ‘‘ eighteenpence ”’ for 
‘“one shilling and sixpence’’ seems to be 
its only survival, 


8. B.C. 


OWING TO ONE WHO SNEEZES 
~  ¢lxvii, 117, 157, 214). — In my youth 
living in Hampshire, I always understood 
that one said ‘‘ God bless you”’ to one who 
| sneezed, because a sneeze was supposed to 
be the nearest approach to death by any 
mortal, until he actually died. 

Some years ago I read an article in an 
encyclopaedia (name forgotten) on the sub- 
ject of sneezing, which dealt rather fully 
with the superstitions connected with it. 
Unfortunately the only one I can remember 
| is the following rather humorous example. 
| In Central Europe, if one happened to 
| sneeze thirteen times during the night, one 
was under the necessity of arising, dis- 
mantling the bed and re-making it in another 
room of the house. 





S. B. C. 


NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxiii.; 

elxiv. ; clxv. passim; clxvi. 34, 141, 197, 
|} 391; clxvii. 177).—The following occur in 
| the printed registers of SS. Peter and Paul 
Church, Aston, Birmingham : 


| 1564.’ 28 Oct. bur. Jocosa, wife of Thome 
| Whyte. 
| 1549. Elizeus Hopkins, 
| _ 1566. 13 Oct. marr. John Loggon and 
Dewse Ofedgis. 

1569. 27 Apr. marr. Suvlicar Rimon 
and Anne Bizaker. 

1575. 7 Apr. mar. Kenelm Hedges and 


Joan Simpson. 
1579. 8 Feb. bapt. Catesby son of above. 

1583. 24 Feb. bapt. Alexander son of 
Cellam (? Kenelm) Hedges. 

1591. 27 Mar. bapt. Arell East. 

1601. 3 Apr. bapt. Emote son of Will 
Lambard. 

In addition, there are many weird and 
wonderful spellings of the commoner names 
which might almost be said to form new 
names. 


S. B. C. 
PAPIER TELLIERDE (clxvii. 151). — So 
called as it was watermarked with the 
arms of Michel Le Tellier and a double 7’. 
Le Tellier (1603-1685) was Chancellor of 





France. 
J. ARDAGH. 
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(AESAR'S STAG (clxvii. 133, 174, 195, 
212).—I do not think that any reference 
has been made in this correspondence to the 
interesting résumé of the legends concerning 
the White Hart with the collar of gold round 
his neck, in Larwood and Hotten’s ‘ History 
of Signboards’ (p. 112). Alexander the 
Great, Charlemagne (or rather, Charles 
the Great) and others appear on the stage! 
Our own King, Richard II., appears to have 
adopted his favourite badge, of the White 
Hart with the golden collar, from his mother, 
Joan of Kent, one of whose ancestors (accord- 
ing to the legend) caught a white stag in 
Windsor Forest, with the collar inscribed : 
Nemo me tangat; Caesaris sum. (See also 
Dean Stanley’s note on the White Hart 
badge, ‘ Memorials of Westminster Abbey,’ 
p. 124). 

As an ignoramus in such matters, I have 
always assumed that the legend represented 
acurious survival of Diana worship, or lore. 


K. R. 


ATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL LAN- 
GUAGE (clxvii. 67, 138, 176, 211).—l 
am very much interested in Mr. E. J. G. 
Forse’s letter at the third reference. I was 
asked the other night at dinner, by the wife 
of one of our leading Ambassadors, at what 
date did Latin cease to become the universal 
Court language of England and the rest of 
Europe. I replied that I did not know, but 
that I knew Queen Elizabeth was famed for 
her fluid Latin. 
Can anybody enlighten me ? 


J. BEenett-STANFORD. 


ICKENS AND THE ‘“‘GONG-DONKEY” 
(clxvii. 193).—Dickens saw this charac- 
ter in Doncaster during the St. Leger week 
of 1857, and introduced him into chapter v. 
of ‘ The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices, 
Written in conjunction with Wilkie Collins. 
The story first appeared in Household Words 
for Oct. 3-31, 1857, and was republished in 
volume form by Chapman and Hall in 1890, 

and in later editions. 

T. W. TYRRELL. 


THE DRYDEN’S HEAD ON THE GREAT 
* NORTH ROAD (clxv. 99).—This licence 
is extinct, but I have a photograph of the 
_, should your correspondent wish to 
See 1t. 


G. A. Tomi. 
EYEBRIGHT (clxvii. 99, 137).—I beg to 
state that the French name 


Euphrasia, or Eyebright, is ‘‘ euphrasie ”’ ; 





for | 








but a popular name is ‘luminet’’ or 
** casse-lunettes.’’ 


G. A. Tomtrn. 


T. BEE’S THBOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
(clxvi. 315, 427; clxvii. 68, 121, 158).— 
This college was founded by the Rev. Henry 
Ainger, D.D., Canon of Chester about 1820. 
Canon Ainger married Elizabeth, daughter of 
William ‘Benekears Esq., of Harpenden, 
Co. Herts. She died in London in the 
eighteen-twenties, and was buried in Harpen- 
den Churchyard, where there is a memorial 
to her. 


J. H. Bussy. 
SKEY FAMILY, LINCOLNSHIRE 
(clxvii. 11, 66, 159). — ‘‘ Askey [died] 


Feb. 3 ee suddenly, at the house of her 
brother, William Askey, Printer, Tadcaster 
[Yorks.] Susannah Askey, formerly cf 
Leeds.”"—Yorkshire Weekly Post and Leeds 
Intelligencer, February, 1877. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


ANGLING IN CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
(clxvii. 118, 156, 175, 195).—Your cor- 
respondent would, I think, find the following 
book of much interest—‘ Fishing from the 
Earliest Times,’ by William Radcliffe. (Pub- 
lished by John Murray, London, 1921). There 
is a second edition, but I forget the date. 


a 


MAJ08 ANDERSON  (clxvii. 152). — 
According to Richard Welford’s ‘ Men 
of Mark ’twixt Tyne and Tweed,’ Major 
Anderson, whose Christian name was George, 
was the son of George Anderson, the son of 
a tailor at Benwell. The elder George was 
apprenticed to George Stoddart, brick-layer, 
in Newcastle, May 19, 1715. He purchased, 
in 1782, from Sir Thomas Blackett, the old 
residence of the Andersons in Newcastle, 
with which family it is not known 
that he was even remotely connected. 
The younger George chose a military career, 
and attained the rank of Major in the 34th 
Regiment of Foot, and was thenceforth gen- 
erally called ‘“‘ the Major.’’ He married, 
15 June, 1801, Lucy Anne, daughter of 
Stephen Croft, of Stillington, Yorkshire, 
and took up his residence in a portion ot 
the old mansion mentioned above, which he 
called Anderson Place. He was a man of 
some culture, as is evidenced by his gift to 
St. Andrew’s Church, and the bell which he 
oe to St. Nicholas’ Church, known as “‘ The 
fajor.’”’ He died 6 Sept., 1831, and was 
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no issue of his marriage. 


1815 


H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 
ORSE-SHOE FOR LUCK (elxvi. 171).-- 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, in ‘ English Folk- 
Lore,’ refers to the common notion in coun- 
try places that to find a horse-shoe is lucky. 
This accounts for an old cast-off horse-shoe 
being often seen nailed over a doorway, to 


keep off witches and misfortune generally. | 


He quotes Douce, who considered that the 


practice of nailing horse-shoes to thresh- | 


holds resembles that of driving nails into the 
walls of cottages among the Romans at an 
antidote to the plague. 
‘ Miscellanies ’ to the same effect. 

The Rev. Hastings M. Neville, in ‘A 
Corner of the North,’ tells us that the round 
horse-shoe is considered the most efficacious. 
It may not be generally known that in some 
districts the shoe was made to go all round 
the hoof, and the writer of the book suggests 
that this may have reference to the full moon 
and imply the idea of a celestial origin for 
the custom. An illustration of a round 
horse-shoe is given; I have myself seen ex- 
amples of this kind of horse-shoes. 

Three Horseshoes is a common public-house 
sign. Why three, and not four? There are 
a few examples of a single shoe used as a 
sign. Thus the Horseshoe in Tottenham 
Court Road, London, is said to have been 
given this sign by a landlord named Kelsey, 
because in Lincolnshire, his home, it was 
thought a safeguard against delirium tremens. 


H. AskKEw. 


“ DOARING’”’: USE FOR ‘ WEEP- 
ING” (clxvii. 172).—‘‘ Roaring ”’ for 
““weeping’’ or ‘‘crying,’’ is frequently 
heard at the present day in many parts of 
the county of Durham, amongst country 
people and colliers. It is also in use round 
about Leeds. ‘‘ For goodness saak stop that 
barn roarin’’’; ‘‘ He roar’d an’ blubber’d 
like a kid ower t’ job.”’ 
was “ blairing ” or “ blating.”’ 
H. Askew. 
UTHORS WANTED (elxvii. 173). — (1) 
“Willie we have missed you... Written 
and composed by Stephen C. Foster, 
York, Firth, Pond & co., c. 1854.” See Library 
of Congress—Catalogue of First Editions of 
Stephen C. Foster—Whittlesey and Sonneck 


1915, p. 63. 
” G. BE. P. A. 


buried in St. Nicholas’ Church. There was | 
He was the author | 
of ‘A Tour in Normandy,’ published in | 


He quotes Aubrey’s | 


An alternative word | 


New | 


| clusion—in ‘ Complaints,’ 


The Library. 
| Studies in Spenser’s Complaints. By Harold 


| Stein. (New York, Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 6d. net). 


THE collection of certain of his minor 
| poems which was published during 


| Spenser's lifetime under the title ‘ Com 
| 
| 


——. 


| 


plaints,’ though it somewhat rarely touches 
that part of the poet’s achievement which 
| gives him his high place in English litera. 
| ture, yet presents one or two pretty prob- 
| lems and actually enables us to see something 
| of him at work revising and correcting. This 
| last occurs in ‘ The Visions of Petrarch ’ and 
|: The Visions of Bellay,’ which have beea 
| incorporated in the ‘Complaints’ from an 
| earlier appearance in the English version of 
| van der Noot’s ‘ Theatre,’ brought out in 
| 1569 while Spenser was yet in his teens; and 
| Mr. Stein gives a good deal of space to ‘t, 
| though perhaps there is nothing in the 1e- 
| working that might not be expected. The 
fact that the Du Bellay ‘ Sonets’ were at 
first turned into English blank verse, a most 
unusual performance for the period, has in- 
trigued many a critic, and our author duly 
| sets forth the various opinions. In the 
‘eighties the subject was discussed in our own 
columns. To ourselves it seems most likely 
that, as Dr. Saintsbury suggested, the blank 
verse was in reality a rough draft, intended 
eventually to be rhymed. One knows not 
what occasion of haste, or hindrance to 
Spenser, caused the work to be used imperfect 
as it stood. For ‘ Complaints ’ the ‘ Sonets’ 
were revised and rhymed. Mr. Stein lav- 
ishly sets out all the most interesting changes 
in the revision; and, looking at them, we 
noticed the curious detail that three times 
Spenser has substituted the reading ‘‘silver” 
for the ‘‘ golden ’’ of the early translation. 
In one place neither ‘‘ golden ’’ nor “‘ silver” 
is in the French; in another, ‘‘ une pluie 
doree,’’ he parts from his original; in the 
| third he perhaps made the change merely for 
| the sake of the extra syllable: from 

With golden wings in habite of a Nymph 





| to 
| Clad like a Nimph, that wings of silver 
| weares. 

The most important chapter is that on 
‘Mother Hubberd’s Tale.’ This appeared 
| for the first time—such is Mr. Stein’s con- 
and the second 
part of it was the occasion of the book’s being 
celled in—at any rate for a while. The w- 
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terpretation of the Fox and the Ape is 
another puzzle which has exercised the in- 
genuity of many minds. That the Fox stands 
for Burleigh is hardly doubtful; identifica- 
tin of the Ape is more difficult. Mr. Stein 
would have us see in him James VI of Scot- 
land, and the situation, that of the Crown 
and the country in regard to the succession. 
The Ape is represented as cruel, and cruelty 
isnot usually taken to have been a promin- 
ent characteristic of James; but his reputa- 
tin in England before his accession accused 
him of it. This would make ‘ Mother Hub- 
berd’s Tale’ an attack on Burghley and 
James at a time when they were officially 
om good terms, and would seem, as Mr. Stein 
argues, to make the Lion, in the second part, 
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stand for England. He thus, and we think | 


rightly, disagrees with Professor Greenlaw, 
who takes ‘ Mother Hubberd’ to have been 
written in 1579-80 as a protest against the 
projected French marriage, and to have con- 
stituted the unfortunate service regarded as 
an offence which is signified in ‘ Virgil’s 
Gnat.’ On this latter our author has no 
theory. 

On ‘ Complaints’ as a whole Mr. Stein’s 
pronouncements are in favour of late rather 
than early dates. ‘The Ruines of Time’ 
has little early work in it, he believes; he 
would put ‘The Teares of the Muses’ late, 
and the two parts of ‘ Mother Hubberd’s 
Tale’ respectively at 1580 and 1590. 

The construction of the ‘ Complaints,’ with 
its separate title-pages for the major poems, 
and the irregular spacing of type, has cre- 
ated suspicion that it was from the first a 
binder’s collection. On this Mr. Stein writes 
very competently. The British Museum copy 
of which the main title-page is photographed 
here, has an inscription in a sixteenth-century 
hand, giving ‘‘ 19 Mrtij 1590 ”’ (i.e., 1590/1) 
as the date of its original purchase. This 
has proved of no little use in fixing the limits 
within which the book must have been pub- 
lished; they are Dec. 29, 1590, when it was 
entered in the Stationers’ Register, and 
March, 1591. 

This should prove decidedly a useful book. 
If many problems remain unsolved, some at 
any rate have been cleared and reduced, and 
Mr. Stein can justly claim that he has col- 
lected al! the evidence to the purpose in one 
lace, and made a discriminating survey of it. 


e Bibliographical Appendix gives colla- | 


tions of ‘Complaints,’ ‘ Het Theatre,’ ‘ Le 
Theatre’ and ‘A Theatre ’—the issues in 
Dutch, French and English respectively of 
Vander Noot. 
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; ee 
| Native Policy in Southern Africa. By Ifor 


L. Evans. 
6s. net). 


ie his preface Mr. Evans tells us that on 

his visit to South Africa last year he 
could nowhere find any recent summary of 
the native policy of the Union. The book 
before us represents his endeavour to supply 
one. It should earn him gratitude from sev- 
eral types of students, as well as from the 
general reader, for, though dry, and de- 
manding both concentration and patience ‘n 


(Cambridge University Press. 


| the perusal, it contains matter of such high 


and manifold importance presented so ably 
that anyone who will give his mind to 
mastering it will be fully rewarded for his 
pains. ‘‘It is coming to be realized,’ he 
says at the close of his account of Native 
policy in the Union, ‘‘ that, in its diver- 
gencies of race and colour, the Union is faced 
with problems more difficult perhaps than 
those of any country in the world.” Large 
among these bulks the problem of land, and 
an equitable solution of this, he urges, would 
make an admirable beginning. Chiefly a 
description of administration, with but little 
admixture of direct criticism, and not touch- 
ing on such lapses from professed intention 
as have occurred, this conspectus of the dif- 
ferent forms of policy under which the 
Natives have at different times and in dif- 
ferent tracts been dealt with, leaves it fairly 
clear that there has been a good deal of blun- 
dering, however well intentioned. The diffi- 
culties connected with land, with the rapid 
growth of native population in areas too 
small for them, and with industrialisation, 
present rather a threatening front, and they 
have clearly been accentuated by humane but 
too precipitate eagerness to put the Native 
as soon as possible in possession of the edu- 
cational and political advantages of the white 
man. A very interesting general observation 
will be made by most readers—that a fluid 
form of Government in which the action of 
the supreme authority is independent and 
takes immediate effect, on the whole and 
for the present, is apt to suit the Native 
better than government by regulations and 
councils, even though these latter may he 
largely composed of Natives. He reminds us 
that the Abantu are as much newcomers to 
South Africa as the white man, so that 
Dutch and British have not, strictly speaking, 
incurred the reproach of dispossessors of them 
as original inhabitants. But however that 
may be, it is the problem of the different races 
more than problems arising from land or fin- 
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ance that causes deaiiee and next to that | 
the dependence, too great to be wholesome, cn 
the mines for prosperity. 


8.P.E. Tract No. XLII.—The German Influ- 
ence on the English Vocabulary. By 
Charles T. Carr. (Oxford: The UClaren- 
don Press. 3s. 6d. net). 

[His is a pamphlet of some ninety pages | 

which records 820 words as incorporated 
into English from the German. For the most 
part they are technical, and the author in 
conclusion says that it is difficult to tell how | 
many of them are in daily use; he would sur- 
mise not more than two hundred. He notes | 

a few loan-words accepted by Webster or by 

Weekley which have not been admitted into | 

the ‘ O.E.D.’—volkslied, weltschmerz, for ex- 

ample, as well as “‘ iron rations,’’ which he 
has seen reason to think was adopted before | 
the War. It is in mineralogy and geology 
that the German vocabulary soonest and 
most permanently contributed to our own. 

Biology and psychology come next. We | 

should have put philosophy with these, for | 

the weight if not for the number of words. | 

It is curious that Goethe has given us no 

more than five words: ‘‘ erlking’’; ‘“‘ eter- | 

nal feminine’’; ‘‘morphology’’; ‘‘ super- 
sensual-sensual ’’; and ‘‘ walpurgis night ’’— 
none of which counts for anything much be- 
yond the circle of the learned. Mr. Carr, 
however, though admitting that the influence 
of German on the ordinary vocabulary has 
been inconsiderable, claims that this study 
has revealed a greater number of German 
words in every-day English use than would 
be supposed from what is given in historical 
grammars of English. 


BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


Tue Catalogue No. 179 which we have re- 
cently received from Mr, Bernarp Hatuipay, 
of Leicester, is a catalogue of books of refer- 
ence, that is to say of bibliographies and 
dictionaries, periodicals of learned societies, 
works on archaeology and topography, and 
others of miscellaneous or general utility. 
Under the Periodicals we noticed the | 
Sporting Magazine, complete from 1792 to 
1870 with the exception of thirty out ot | 
2,427 plates missing, 157 vols. This is | 
priced £135. Other interesting periodicals | 
are a run of the Canterbury and York 
Society vols, i-xxxvii (one volume missing) 
in 32 volumes — 1932 : = a complete 
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| mains’’, 


| Melancholy ’ 
| £75) ; 
| Catalogue (1922-30: ‘£85) ; 
| Stanley Morison’s 
| the 


at 20, High 
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set of the publications of the Malone Societ 


| from the library of the late J. M. Robertsg 


73 volumes 
Lemembrancer 
offered for £38. 
describes a co 


(1907-1932: £30); and 
(1775-1782) 15 volum 
The section Bibliograp 
of Tenison’s ‘ Baconian 
published in 1679, which contains ‘“ f 
of Bacon, ‘‘ Civil and Mora 
Natural, Medical, Theological and Bibl 
graphical,’ ’ and it is claimed that here (1 
peated in ‘ Baconiana Bibliographica,’ 
heading of the fourth section) we have the 
first use of the word ‘‘ bibliographical! 
| which, in the Oxford Dictionary, has for 7 
earliest date 1802 (£2 15s.). 
Other bibliographies we noted are a ec 
of Mauneell’s ‘ English Printed Book 


| which once belonged to William B 
| brother of the author of the 


‘ Anatomy of 
and contains his name (1596) 
a complete set, 10 vols., of the Ashley 
a copy of Mg 
‘German Incunabula ig) 
British Museum’ (1928: £4 108)% 
Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual,’ 6 vols 
(1864) offered for £4 4s., and a copy df 
Quaritch’s ‘General Catalogue,’ 17 ve 

(1880-97: £15). We may also mention 


| interesting French item, Le Clert’s ‘ 
| Papier, 
| 1 Histoire 
| Troyes et aux environs depuis le quat 


Recherches et Notes pour servir 
du Papier, principalement 


zieme siécle’ (1926: £5 10s.), together 

the Bibliographical Society’s ‘Short Tif 
Catalogue of Books Printed in Englaz 
Scotland and Ireland and of English Bo 
printed abroad, 1475-1640’ (1926: £3 58.) 
and a copy of the Catalogue of the Library 
at Abbotsford (1838: £3 3s.). Under 
‘Heraldry’ Mr. Halliday lists Fox-Davies§ 
‘Art of Heraldry’ (1904: £9 10s.) @ 
Papworth, 2 vols. in one (1874: £12 108), 
Under Biography there is the edition of 
Strype brought out at Oxford in thi 
eighteen-twenties, 27 vols. (£12 10s.), 
under ‘ History’ Stowe’s ‘ Annales,’ 
blackletter folio of 1615 (£6 10s.). 


CORRIGENDUM. 
At ante p. 196, col. 1, 1. 33, for “ 1836” 
1886. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. a 

We cannot undertake to answer querif 
privately, nor to give advice on the value @ 
old books or prints a 
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